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FRIENDS OF THE SWELLINGTONS. 


READER, and especially fair reader, for I know 
that throughout this narrative I shall receive the 
sympathy of my own sex, hear the story of the 
Friends of the Swellingtons, which has hitherto 
enjoyed only a provincial circulation, but which I, 
Lucy Penfeather, am determined shall henceforth 
become European. Papa is a literary person—he 
will do it, although so many people have told him 
that it is not the profession of a gentleman—and I 
do not see why I should not write for publication 
also. He is gone down to the beach for the after- 
noon; and here are his pens, ink, and foolscap 
paper, and his big slanting stand-up desk—which 
he would drag down with him to the sea-side, in 
spite of mamma’s protestations—and here is his 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, without 
which, he has owned to me in private, he could 
never write a line. I stand upon the footstool, 
to give me the requisite height ; I tap my forehead 
with my forefinger, in the most approved literary 
manner ; I frown a frown of concentrated intellect, 
and become a ‘ We’—an authoress—for the first 
time. 

It was on a lovely afternoon in the month of 
July last, and in one of the fairest of the southern 
counties of England, that four travellers and a half 
(for my sister, Harriet-Frances, still goes for half- 
price by the railway, although she has remained 
an unconscionable time at the age of ten) might 
have been seen speeding along by the express- 
train between London and Dovecote.—This is the 
late Mr G. P. R. James’s style, and much admired ; 
but then, he never exceeded a couple of travellers 
—the elder and the younger—who were both 
described in the most charming detail. Now, if I 
were to portray dear papa and mamma, and her 
maid, and Harriect-Frances and myself, with the 
same elaboration, I am afraid I should be wearisome. 
I don’t think the public would stand it, unless 
from a writer who has got a name ; although, in 
that case (as papa says), they will stand anything. 
How do people begin to write for the first time ? 


It’s a much more difficult business than I had 


expected. Suppose one wrote the whole story 
quite simply and naturally, like a letter to Aunt 
Marianne. How would that do? I’ll try. My 
dear—— No, stop; it’s the public, and that 
wouldn’t be proper. 


We had been at this dreary sea-side place almost 
three weeks, and had got to know the face of every 
baby who rides in a perambulator upon this wretched 
esplanade by heart, and every tune that is played 
by the juvenile German Band, when, to my great 
joy, at all events, we received an invitation from 
the Swellingtons to stay with them a few days, 
and to accompany them to the Volunteer Ball at 
Morecam Park, which was to take place after the 
review. To the review itself, we were not asked. 
Papa at once declared that nothing would induce 
him to go, for you know how he hates stuck-up 
people, and if ever there were—— But stay ; we 
have just been partaking of their hospitality, and 
besides, one must be very cautious, if it’s going to 
be printed. The simple fact is, that the Swelling- 
tons, when they lived in the City (which is not two 
years ago), bore the highly-respectable name of 
Brown, and their family crest, if they had one, 
must have been a pickle-jar, since they were 
nothing more than Italian warehousemen ; but 
now they live at a ‘court, with ‘a lake’ within 
their own private ‘grounds’ They have become 
great people, with a vengeance! Instead of driv- 
ing a carriage-and-four, like some of the county- 
folks, they go about with postilions in blue and 
silver; and but for ‘Grandpapa Swellington,’ as 
he is called, who lives with them, and of whom 
they are a little ashamed, they would have a couple 
of outriders also. The old gentleman protests 
that, although they have altered his name so 
queerly, he will not be made a show of in his old 
age; which nevertheless has come to pass, for 
whenever he goes out with even the blue and 
silver postilions, the simple people stare and gape 
as though he were Count Cagliostro. However, 
Bassett Court is a very nice place to stay at ; and I, 
for my part, joined my entreaties with mamma’s 
to persuade papa to say ‘Yes’ to the invitation, 
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which (after he had vowed he wouldn’t about ten 
times) at last he did. And so it was that the four- 
and-a-half travellers ‘might have been seen,’ as I 
before mentioned, at Dovecote Station, which was 
about eight miles from Bassett Court. 

Now, of course, the blue and silver postilions, 
and every bond fide carriage which the Swellingtons 
possessed, was wanted to appear at the fete, 
exactly as the advertising-vans in town used to be 
engaged to spread the commercial greatness of the 
Browns when they were in another way of business ; 
but Mrs Swellington had taken pains to secure, 
several days before, a pair-horse vehicle, to meet 
us from the county town, since, during the féte- 
week, neither horse nor carriage could be got in the 
district anywhere, for love or money. But such a 
vehicle as it was!—not that it was her fault, of 
course ; I fancy the innkeeper must have forgotten 
her order until the last moment—you never saw 
anything so strange upon wheels before ; and such 
wheels! Papa imagined it to be a studied insult 
upon the of the Swellingtons, and would have 
returned home by the next train, only, fortunately, 
there was none at-that out-of-the-way station 
until a little after. midnight, and it was then 
only two o'clock. This carriage, then, had been 
originally a yellow post-chaise of the eighteenth 
century, and never received its second coat of 

int. The hue, however, mattered little, for a 

yer of dust, the accumulation of fifty years in 
some forgotten coach-house, lay upon its venerable 
roof, on its leathern springs and moth-eaten 
apron. It was drawn by two ragged Welsh ponies, 
out of condition, who looked as though they had 
never been in harness before ; and if so, they must 
have received a very unfavourable impression of 
harness, for it was -rope, and not good rope 
either. The driver—a very honest, good-natured 
fellow, but who had evidently never driven any- 
thing but pigs before—looked dreadfully ashamed 
' of the whole equipage, and that, of course, made it 

worse. 

‘This was all there was, sir” murmured he 
apologetically. ‘Squire Swellington will be very 
vexed, when he comes to know about it; but 
master says he couldn’t help it.’ 

‘Is Squire Swellington at the review to-day ?’ 
asked papa quietly, but I knew that he was in a 
great passion. 

‘Yes, sir ; everybody’s at the review. I’m the 
only man, and these are the only horses in Blank- 
shire that are not at the review.’ 

‘Very good, returned my father. ‘ Morecam 
Park is not far out of the way to Bassett Court. 
We'll go to the review too” 

*O papa,’ cried I, ‘not in this Thing, surely !’ 

* Yes, we will, said papa resolutely. ‘We'll drive 
close up to the “blue and silver,” and laim 
ourselves “ Friends of the Swellingtons.” Pit teach 
them to send an Ark on wheels to meet my wife 
and family. I only hope it will break down in the 
very middle of all the a: 

‘I do think it will b down,’ returned the 
driver, with a broad provincial accent : ‘the tire of 
this here wheel be broke already’ 

We hadn’t looked at the wheels before—nor yet 
behind. It was one of the hind-wheels to which 
he was drawing our attention; a wheel with spokes 
that rattled loosely even in the wind, while the 


tp, 


horrid machine stood still, and with its iron tire 
snapped in two places. Four inches of it, or so, 
were only kept on by one rusty nail, and long 
ars of ne fad 

‘Put up the luggage,’ cri a in a terrible 
voice ; and our fourteen padiiagins hesliesie one of 
those huge flat boxes made expressly to hold ball- 
dresses, were piled upon the astonished vehicle 
until it groaned again. The very porter grinned 
as he helped to put them up. 

We all got in as well as we could, much alarmed 
at the state of the wheel, but still more terrified at 
papa, who was using very strong language. 

‘It’s no use a-cussing at me, sir, observed the 
driver simply, ‘for I’m only a hextra man, Driving 
ain’t my natural work, like.’ 

‘I was only swearing at 4 oY Swellington,’ 
replied papa apologetically, as he took his seat on 
the box. ‘He’s an extra man, too, in the sense 
that he could very well be dispensed with by the 
community at large.’ 

I am in great hopes that the man did not under- 
stand this. The driver whipped the Welsh ponies, 
and with a great creaking expostulation of iron 
and leather, we started upon our way. 

Fortunately, we were so closely packed inside 
that we could not look out of the window at the 
bad wheel ; but papa, sitting with his neck screwed 
round in a most painful manner, never took his 
eyes off it, and we gathered the condition of the 

ing from the expression of his countenance, which 
issued bulletins, as it were, of the state of the 
spokes, 

‘Tying one’s handkerchief round it would be 
no aoe I suppose, ma'am?’ suggested mamma’s 
mai 


‘I think not, said mamma gravely. ‘ How is it 
getting on now, my dear ?’—for the Danger signal 
was very distinct in papa’s face. 

‘Oh, it’s getting on capitally” returned he 
through the front-window, ‘and getting off too! 
Half the tire is now at right angles, and revolves 
like the scythe of a British war-chariot—I say, 
driver, do you think it safe to go on any further ?’ 

‘No, sir, that I doan’t, returned the man 
lethargically, and quietly flicking the horses. 

‘But I see we are coming to a village: will not 
the blacksmith be able to do something for us 
temporarily ?’ 

‘Ay, if he be at hame, he wull, rejoined the 
other cautiously. 

‘Well, I can’t stand this any longer; I’ve got 
a stiff neck already; but I don’t want to have it 
broken. So pull up—Now, my dears, you must 
get out and walk, and the man will drive on 
ahead, and get the thing mended by the time we 
overtake him at the blacksmith’s.’ 

We obeyed these directions with alacrity. Off 
rattled the empty vehicle, and after it we slowly 
followed upon foot. Mamma, and I, and Harriet- 
Frances were rather magnificently attired for 

estrians, especially for such an out-of-the-way 
trict. Papa had a sea-side suit of ‘dittos,’ in 
which he looked like an animated chess-board. 
We should certainly have made a sensation, had 
there been anybody to see us; but there was 
not a human being visible. Even the village 
was as deserted as though a levy en masse had just 
been made of all the fighting population. One or 


astonished at nothing, and a few old women, in 


two exceedingly old men, who would have == 
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whom curiosity (co-existent with the vital qk) 
yet flickered, alone were left. All the rest of the 
inhabitants of Muddleworth were at the Volunteer 
féte. It was our fate (and not a volunteer one) to 
be at Muddleworth, and to be there a considerable 
time. The blacksmith, of course, was away, and 
had locked up his tools. We demanded of the 
driver whether a carriage could not be procured 
in the neighbourhood. 

‘ Ay, to-morrow, sir, perhaps ; but to-day yer see 
it’s impossible.’ 

‘Silence, sirrah !’ ejaculated papa, whose deter- 
mination was rising with the occasion. ‘I tell 
you I will get on. Shew me the principal farmer’s. 
Our honest yeomanry, their county’s pride, will 
surely assist a gentleman and his family in distress.’ 

A little girl, about seven years old, offered to 
shew papa the way to Farmer Giles’s, who kept a 
‘sociable,’ not in use to-day, as we were informed. 
He left us in the village street for half an hour, 
and then returned, with the following evil tidings, 
and very red in the face. 

‘These country people are barbarous indeed,’ 
said he: ‘nothing that I have read in fiction comes 
up to their brutal dulness. I was told not to 
knock at the front-door, because nobody ever 
answered it, and besides, that it didn’t open; I 
accordingly walked through the farm-yard—among 
some very doubtful-looking dogs indeed—to the 
back-door. The dogs followed me sniffing to my 
legs—it reminded me of a situation that occurs in 
the Bloodhounds of Cuba. I think I must have 
reminded the maid who answered my summons of 
some other tale of terror, in which all the inmates 
of a farmhouse are murdered by a stranger in a 
we id her Friends of the Swellingto 

‘I told her we were Friends of the Swellingtons 
and that I must see Mr Giles. : 

‘Mr Giles was gone to the review. 

“Then I must see Mrs Giles,” said I. 

‘The maid retired with a look at the dogs, as 
though she would say, “ Mind him,” and presently 
returned with the information, that Mrs Giles was 
ill, and could see apg 

“T don’t want to see her: tell her, with my com- 
pliments—you gave her my card, 1 suppose; she 
cannot be so illiterate as not to know the name of 
Penfeather—tell her I’m a Friend of the Swelling- 
tons, and ask her to lend me her Sociable to go to 
Bassett Court.” 

“The horses is all out,’ said the maid senten- 
tiously. 

. Thaw it, my good girl, My horses will draw 
it hence, and draw it back again, in a couple of 
hours. I want the Sociable only.” 

‘Was ever such a modest request yet urged by 
burglar? Still she had her icions. Mrs Giles’s 

reply was, that Nothing would have given her 
greater pleasure, but that, unhappily, her husband’s 
mother was going to take a drive in the Sociable 
that very evening. 

“What!” cried I, “without horses? Is Mrs 
Giles’s mother-in-law so popular that she is drawn 
about by human beings ?” 

‘The maid grinned, and shut the door in my face. 
The dogs accompanied me, however, with empresse- 
ment, to the vey gate.’ 

Nothing could induce dear to appeal to the 
tender mercies of any more ers; so Mamma 


and I went about begging for a conveyance, always 


clergyman* was away at the review; so was the 
doctor ; so was everybody ; and they had all taken 
their vehicles with them. The Friends of the 
Swellingtons sank at last to solicit a wagon which 
was standing in a hayfield; nobody seemed to 
own it, and we put our Welsh ponies into the 
shafts, but they might as well have attempted to 
move the Duke of York’s Column. At last, how- 
ever, we beheld a butcher driving a light cart. I 
never thought that my heart could have so leapt 
up for joy at seeing a butcher. There was some 
meat in the cart, but he kindly took that out, and 
substituted for it some footstools for our accommo- 
dation. The four and a half of us got in, and we 
also ed to stow away behind us the box with 
the ball-dresses, which, however, presented a very 
incongruous appearance. The rest of the lu 
was left in the other horrid vehicle, to be brought 
on at leisure. The good butcher sat upon one 
shaft, and dear papa upon the other, lest the light 
cart should tilt up backwards. 

‘My horse has been a long round, sir, said the 
gentleman in blue (who was, however, not at all 

asy), ‘but I dare say it will take you to Bassett 

ourt. 

‘We don’t require to go so far, said papa 
quietly ; ‘we wish to go to the Review.’ 

‘O !’ screamed I, ‘ you surely wouldn’t !’ 

But he replied that he would, and he did. 
Fancy half the county-people of Blankshire drawn 


up in their carriages in a line of three deep in 
orecam Park, and we trotting up to join them 
in the butcher’s cart! We should never have been 


let in at the gate but that we said we were Friends 
of the Swellingtons. We drove right up to their 
carriage, which was placed in a very com i 
position, and you may guess how pleased they were 
to see their dear Penfeathers win such peculiar 
circumstances. La an typ in blue and silver 
did contrast so funnily with our driver in simple 
blue. They received us all into their carriages, 
somehow or other, including even the box with the 
ball-dresses, and sent our poor butcher away ; but 
he was not forgotten upon that account by anybody 
that had wr Pon ; ~ += had not ? = 
equipage of the Friends of the Swellingtons wi 
be remembered against them as lo as Blonkshire 
is a county. Stories got into circulation at on 

ing matters even worse than they really h 
been. One of my partners at the ball that ——. 
—a Guardsman from London—entertained me wi 
a detailed account of our own adventures, little 
knowing to whom he was speaki ‘You see 
those overdressed young ladies yonder, said he, 
by way of making conversation ; ‘and as you are 
a stranger here, i will tell you something funny 
about them. They are the Swellington girls, &. 
.... And at the review this morning, some 
friends of the family—and it shews what odd 
people they must have known in town—came on 
the ground in a butcher’s cart with a net over them 
—like Calves !’ 

Mr Augustus Swellington, whose wife is a victim 
to social ambition, and to whom the blue and silver 
postilions owe their being—I mean their being in 
such a livery—besought papa that he would never 
put a word of all this into print, so that the story 


*TI shall never forget the kindness with which the 
clergyman’s wife treated us, offering us both rest and 


refreshment, but, then, what we wanted was Wheels, 


+ Friends of the Swellingtons, but in vain, The 
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of the Friends of the Swellingtons might be at 
least confined to the county and a die out, 
like any other oral tradition ; and papa, who began 
to think that he had taken revenge enough for 
what was, after all, not an intentional slight, gave 


his word not to put pen to — about the matter. 
But nobody ever thought of binding me to silence ; 
and so, my public, you are indebted for this artless 


narrative to yours for the first time, and probably 
the last, Lucy PENFEATHER. 


ACCIDENTS WITH FIREARMS. 


As the British shooting-season is at present in 
‘full swing,’ and as nearly every man has turned 
rifleman, or something else in the ‘ villainous 
saltpetre’ line, a few words of advice may just 
now not be out of place. 

The present writer has seen something of guns, 
both great and small, theoretical and practical, and 
as he, moreover, represented the principal newspaper 
devoted to such articles during the International 
Exhibition of 1862, he trusts that he will not be 
accused of arrogance in playing the part of Public 
Instructor in the matter of management of firearms. 

Of all the ticklish things in the world for the 
ignorant in such mechanism to handle, nothing 
comes up to a gun; and yet, is there anything at 
all approaching to its dangerous character handled 
so recklessly? A great deal of this arises from 
sheer downright pride, that worst and most 
intractable pride—the pride of ignorance ; and 
those painful accidents we read of so often, are 
the consequences. A man will instantly avow 
his want of thorough knowledge of almost any 
other piece of mechanism, from a steam-engine 
to a chronometer; but ‘not know how to handle 
a gun? Pooh!—faugh!—what are you talking 
about? Why, he has shot since he was weaned ; 
he has killed more game than you have hairs on 

our head. He not understand a fowling-piece ! 
hy, he was born in a gun-barrel !’ 

e only thing to be done is to get as far away 
as possible from the genius who ‘was born in a 
gun-barrel’ until he lays the dangerous engine out 
of his hands. A person in the habit of handling 
firearms does so in such a careful manner as to 
banish fear from the most nervous. When he 
takes up the weapon, he does not instantly aim 
at either your right eye or your left; neither 
does he bring the front and back sights, if his 
weapon be a rifle, in a line with the tip of 
your nose, and draw your attention to the 
steady manner in which you are ‘covered’ at that 
moment. 

The first golden rule for all persons to practise, 
who may touch firearms, is—alwvays to handle 
them as if they were loaded! Even if one is 
handed to you out of a gunmaker’s case, brand- 
new from the fitter, follow out the rule. We 
do not say that in such instances this carefulness 
is necessary or requisite, but here is the value—it 
accustoms you to the mode, and by never depart- 
ing from it, you are always out of danger’s way, in 
the event of an accident. The stories that gun- 
makers could tell, apart from what we read in the 
newspapers, of gun-accidents, would make the 
reader’s hair stand on end. You take up a gun, 
believing it to be unloaded, as a matter of course ; 

ou aim at the centre of, let us say, that ‘ Economic 
Ten Guinea Mirror’ over the mantel-piece, the 


darling of your room and your dear wife’s heart. 
There is no cap on the nipple; you ‘sight’ the 
reflection of something in the glass, possibly that 
mole on your beloved partner’s upper lip, that con- 
tributed so largely towards ing you a married 
man. She is standing behind you, looking over 
your shoulder at her gallant warrior and herself: 
you pull the trigger—Bang! and on your return 
to consciousness and this world, you make the dis- 
covery, that you have Bay yourself in the 
necessary — for calling in the aid of the 
Economic Ten Guinea Mirror Company once more. 
The most rigid investigation, in which you are 
assisted by ‘ Maria’—her nineteenth hysteric having 
blown over without bursting—is instituted, but 
not a scrap of an exploded cap can be found. 
Besides, you are ready to swear that there was no 
cap on at all—nay, you do swear to that fact and 
at that fact ; but I don’t think that your mode of 
| expressing yourself at this time would materially 
| add to the weight of your evidence in a court of 
law. Ah! my friend, you may look and look, and 
so may ‘ Maria,’ until all the eyes in your heads 
have become salt-water spouts, and unless you 
know what I am about to say below, you will look 
in vain for the cause of that accidental shot. 

It happens very much too often that a cap is 
placed on the nipple after a gun is loaded, and 
removed again, should anything occur which pre- 
vents the newly-inserted charge from being fired off. 
That is always a source of sleeping danger, in this 
wise. On the inside of the crown of the percussion- 
cap is placed the fulminate that produces the 
detonation, and, through the nipple touch-hole into 
the breech, the explosion of the charge. A person 
often loads his gun with the full intention, at the 
moment, of firing that shot ; something, however, 
occurs which prevents it, and the cap is taken 
off, leaving the charge in the gun. Now, here is 
the danger. The chances are a hundred, ay, a 
thousand to one, that some of the fulminate will 
rub off—even only the tenth part of a grain—and 
adhere to the crown of the nipple. Such a 
small quantity cannot possibly be noticed by 
the naked eye, indeed, it is never looked for. 
The loaded gun is put away, and at some future 
time, some careless ignoramus gets hold of it; 
takes the absence of the cap from the nipple as 
evidence of the barrel being empty; points it at 
some one near him; pulls the trigger, when the 
hammer goes down on the grain of falzninate, and 
explodes it ; then a coroner’s inquest has to step in 
to wind up the details of the dreadful tragedy. 
Here is one cause of the accidental explosion of 
firearms. 

A clerk in the offices of one of the great railway 
termini was—all honour to him for it—a rifle 
volunteer. It was Saturday and drill-day, and in 
order to save himself a journey in the afternoon, 
he had brought his rifle with him to the office. 
When they had all ‘ knocked off’ business, he was 
doing what he deemed a little bit of fancy-work 
with his Enfield, just to give ‘those fellows’ an 
idea of matters. Well, he suddenly ‘covered’ one 
of his colleagues. 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed the terrified clerk, 
who had often read of gun-accidents, but who was 
not a volunteer—‘ good heavens! what do you 
mean ?’ 

‘Oh, she’s not loaded ; besides, there’s no cap 


on. Iam only “sighting you.”’ 
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‘ Well, don’t be a fool: sight the office-clock u 
onder, which will answer much better, and won't 
frighten me.’ 

‘Oh, well, just as you like; it makes no dif- 
ference to me, since you are so “funky” about 
nothing.’ 

The office-clock was ‘ sighted,’ the trigger pulled, 
and the next moment, amid flame and smoke, that 
clock’s historic career had arrived at the close of 
its first epoch: the bullet drilled a path right 
through it into the wall. The rifle had been at 
ball-practice the previous week, when the last 
charge was left in, but the cap removed: it was 
some of the fulminate of the mercury that had 
rubbed off the inside on to the top of the nipple, 
and, being struck by the hammer, exploded, and 
ignited the charge just as effectually as if there had 
been a bushel of it. 

Whenever you take a gun in your hand, inquire 
if it is loaded. Should there be no person to 
answer you, if the gun is a muzzle-loader, place 


the butt on the ground, outside the left foot, — 
reviously fixed the hammer at half-cock, an 
holding the muzzle in a forward direction, clear 


of your person, draw the ramrod, and insert it 
gently into the barrel. If there is a charge in, you 
will feel the ‘thud’ of the ramrod upon it, whilst 
the rod’s upper end will project about three fingers’ 
breadth above the muzzle of the gun. Should the 

iece not be loaded, the ramrod will sink right 
on and the broad metal end will soon announce 
the empty barrel by the tap against the breech- 
plug. Never handle a loaded gun except for the 
purpose of discharging it ; and never at any time— 
either in jest or earnest int a gun at any living 
thing you don’t deliberately intend to kill. 

Should the gun be a breech-loader, you have only 
to open the breech and see what is inside. For the 
reason already given, never snap the hammer on 
the nipple, and always, before you begin to examine 
the gun, see that it is on half-cock. Should the 
hammer be on full-cock, do not pass it down to 
half-cock, and let it remain, for the chance against 
you is, that the scear will not nick properly into 
the tumbler. But, ease down to the nipple, then 
— back smartly, and you will get a firm half- 
coc 

When in the field, the pride of ignorance often 
prevents the novice asking the most necessar 
advice, and sad consequences frequently ensue. If 
loading with a double-barrel gun, always take care 
that the half-cock is a true set from the top of the 
nipple, but never from the full-cock. Sometimes 
one barrel only has been discharged, although both 
have been on full-cock. Before you load again, 
make sure that the hammer of the full barrel is set 
on half-cock, as directed above. Many an accident 
has occurred through the neglect of this precaution. 

Take care that you do not let a gun ‘look’ at 
you, unless you are certain that there is no danger 
in ‘her? yeah take care to look at the gun, and 
keep the muzzle at as respectable a distance from 
other people's heads and limbs—not forgetting your 
own—as you conveniently can. 

Another bad practice with those who ought to 
know better, is to rest the hammer on the nipple 
after ‘capping.’ Should the hammer be accidentally 
struck, there will be an explosion to a certainty. 
In order to prevent a false movement when setting 
the hammer, take care that the rs don’t press 
against the trigger. Never forget the direction of 
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the line of fire, and always keep a sharp eye on the 
muzzle. By a gun ‘looking’ at you is meant 
having the muzzle turned towards your head. The 
apparent carelessness with which old hands twist 
guns about, too often leads the uninitiated to try 
the same performance. They seldom find the 
results sufficiently encouraging to further imitate 
the example. 

‘The cat in gloves catches no mice’ Take off 
yours, when you intend to touch a gun. 

Some men can’t load without having an eye 
close to the muzzle, to see how the powder gets 
along ; this is letting the gun ‘look’ at them with 
a vengeance! The proper way to load a muzzle- 
loader is to lay the butt outside the left foot, with 
the hammer to the front, and the muzzle clear of 
the body. The most that will then be in danger 
will be the right-hand fingers, which are much less 
important than most people think their head. 
In double barrels, to prevent accident, always load 
the left barrel first, and the right barrel last; 
because, should one go off whilst you are loading 
the other, your hand will be safe at any rate. 

Never bring. a loaded gun into the house, unless 
you mean to use it there. It is only done for 
economy's sake, to save the charge When an 
accident occurs through this, the person who 
brought in the gun ‘thought this’ and ‘thought 
that,’ and thought everything but the right thing, 
which was to have fired off the charge out of doors, 
and thus have been perfectly safe, without any more 
thinking at all. 

With sa to the foolish economy of saving a 
charge by leaving it in the gun, the people who do 
so probably never think that they are staking both 
life and limb, either of themselves or some other 
person, against the comparatively valueless pro- 
perty of two-and-a-half 5 sa of gunpowder, and 
about one-and-a-half ounce of shot! Long odds 
for such a trifle, my good friend, and such as do 
not argue much for your judgment. We again 
entreat of you, never to take a loaded gun into any 
habitation whatever. 

Now, unless you wish to play either the char- 
acter of principal or oe in the first degree 
at a coroner’s inquest, never let a loaded gun have 
the least opportunity, by accident or otherwise, of 
doing is may seem unnece iteration, 
but any respectable gun-maker will tell you differ- 
ently. Always take your time in loading; it is 
one of those things that should never be done in a 
hurry, but deliberately, even if rapidly. You had 
better waste a minute or two extra, and be safe, 
than get knocked over, with ‘miraculous escape’ 
(?) from death and three months in a hospital. 

Never pull the trigger until you are sure that 
there is nobody you don’t want to hit in the way ; 
many lamentable accidents have arisen from the 
neglect of this precaution. We could cite half-a- 
dozen painful cases, but we don’t wish to repub- 
lish the names of the unintentional homicides : 
the character of such cases may be very easily 
imagined. The best way to carry a loaded gun in 
com: , is at ‘the slope’ over the shoulder ; 
should it ‘go off’ by accident, the muzzle being 
clear of everybody, the shot flies harmlessly into 
the air. In no other position is there such absolute 
security. All this advice is ee on the assump- 
tion that none of the thousand-and-one contrivances 
known as ‘safety-guards,’ are attached to the gun of i 


the reader. They are generally somewhat expensive ; 
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and notwithstanding any claim to efficiency which 
they may possess, they are very seldom 

I-bursting is a source of gun-accidents of 
the most fearful kind. It occurs from causes over 
which the shooter has no control, and from causes 
over which he has. The first arises from the char- 
acter of the metal and the maker, — mostly a 
breeches-pocket question. Those who go in 
for cheapness can be accommodated in the ~ 
trade to the ‘ninth part of a hair.’ The ‘chea 
jack, or, more properly ing, ironmonger'’s 
guns can be turned out at from sixty to seventy 
shillings for a double-barrel. They are made of a 
material known to the trade as twopenny skelp, a 
very low kind of scrap-iron ; but below this depth, 
there is a deeper and a ‘cheaper’ still—an iron 
called by the very —— name of sham-damn. 
This latter quality is almost exclusively used for 
exportation, in order, we presume, to elevate and 
establish the character of the British gun-trade in 
regions far beyond the seas. The barrels are very 
nicely browned and operated upon in a manner 
quite pleasing to the untutored eye, and no doubt 
equally gratifying to the conscience of the exporter, 
apart from the pocket-element altogether. 

We strongly advise any man using such a gun to 
make his will—if he has anything to put in it; 
have a final business-interview with his favourite 
undertaker ; let his wife select her fancy weeds ; and 
—> coroner’s address in the lining of his hat ; 
for he can never tell the day or the hour when 
all these arrangements may come into operation at 
the same moment. When it is considered that no 

table maker can turn out a decent double gun 
under from fifteen pounds to twenty pounds, the 
reader may imagine what he is likely to get for 
‘three pun-ten!’ 

To be sure, there is the Gun-barrel Proof Act 
of 1855, but from the tender and charitable con- 
sideration which we always extend to Roguery, in 
the religious hope that it will see the errors of its 
ways some day, the Proof Act does not sprain its 
leg tendons in running after the skelp and the 
sham-damn people ; they are too benighted to 
make much noise about. The proof-c is three 
times that of the ordinary charge, and all double- 
barrel shot-guns have to be proved twice. This 
will give an idea of the chance which either skel 
or sham-damn would have under such an oui, 
and whether they are all proved or not. 

We could state what the proof-marks are, but, 
as they could not be understood without illustra- 
tions, and as we presume that the reader will never 
think of buying a gun from anywhere except a 
——— gun-shop, it is not necessary. 

e causes of barrel-bursting that are under the 
control of the shooter, are as follow: improper 
loading when powder and solid shot are put in 
separately, as in a rifle, whereby a space is left 
between them. In this case, the ball will rest on a 
cushion of compressed air, that will resist the 
action of the ramrod like the breech itself. But 
this can only occur by the shot fitting so tightly as 
to thoroughly stop the ‘ windage’ Again, even 
when this is not the case, should the not rest 
closely on the powder, but fit very tight in the 
barrel, the latter is almost certain to burst, on 
exploding the charge. With to Saname 
(fowling-pieces), the danger of bursting from 

tion is greater than in rifles, because the 
latter are so much stronger in proportion. 
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Never let mud, snow, or stiff me soil get 
into the muzzle of your gun, else you will have the 
barrel burst on firing : be cautious, also, and do not 
overcharge your piece, a fault often committed b 
the unpractised when using a powder-flask. With 
cartridges, overloading is, of course, impossible. 
have already said that you must always look 

at your gun, but never let your gun look at you. 
In consequence, however, of the sad and fatal 
accident by which the lamented Captain Speke 
lost his life, I will lay down detailed cautions to, 
if possible, prevent the recurrence of such a 
calamity. It appears, from the accounts in the 
newspapers, that the distinguished traveller was 
tting over a wall, and when on the top, he lifted 

gun up after him. The muzzles were pointed 
towards him, and the hammer went down, whether 
at full-cock or half-cock does not much matter 
here. Now, the way to prevent such risk in future 
is this: put the gun on the wall, with its muzzle 
from you, before you attempt to get over yourself. 
If that can’t be done, and the piece is a muzzle- 
loader, set the hammers at half-cock, according to 
previous directions, then place the gun against the 
wall, muzzle downwards, resting on a bit of stone, 
or something equivalent, to prevent dirt getting 
into the barrel. ere there are stone walls, there 
are sure to be pieces of stone lying about large 
enough for this a If you can’t, however, 
find any, you almost sure to have some 
pieces of paper about you of some kind ; even the 
envelope of a letter will do very well. When on 
the a or over it, you can then easily lift your 
gun up to you by the stock, and if it should happen 
to = at that time, you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the —— harmlessly enter 
the ground upon which it has been standing. 

Some stress has been laid on the fact, that 
Captain Speke’s gun was one of Lancaster’s breech- 
loaders, as if that meant anything. Now, the fact 
is, that with Lancaster's or any other breech- 
loaders, or muzzle-loaders either, such accidents 
are inevitable under such circumstances. The way, 
however, to do with a breech-loader, in a simi 
case of placing it against a wall or other rest, is 
simply to unlock the breech-action. It is a 
thousand pities, and deeply to be a that 
such a thought did not occur to poor Speke. Had 
he done so, then, when the scear — from the 
tumbler-notch, the hammer would have struck 
nothing, as the cartridge-head would have been 
bapent the curve of its 


A BRIDGE THAT HAS BEEN THIRTY 
YEARS IN BUILDING. 
Amone the bridges in England, whether con- 
structed on the ancient model of perpendicular 
piers, with a flat stone or a plank thrown across, 
or on the suspension, tubular, frame, lattice, skew, 
floating, flying, swing, or telescopic principle, there 
is none that has a more romantic history than the 
suspension-bridge at Clifton—the bridge that has 
been thirty years in building. In the year 1753, 
there died in Bristol one Alderman Vick ; and as 
this alderman had observed the difficulty of getting 
across the Avon from Gloucestershire to Somerset- 
shire at any point between the Severn and the 
city of Bristol, he bequeathed to the Society of 
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Merchant Adventurers the sum of one thousand 
pounds, directing that such sum should be placed 
out at interest until it should accumulate and 
increase to ten thousand pounds, when it was to be 
applied to the building of a stone-bridge across 
the Avon from Clifton Down, in the county of 
Gloucester, to Leigh Down, in the county of 
Somerset. This was the origin of the bridge which 
has been thirty years in building, and which is to 
be opened this year. 

The site chosen by Mr Vick for the bridge is a 
particularly splendid one. The Avon, unlike most 
other commercial rivers in England, preserves its 
green banks to this day. A fear has been expressed 
that ‘the city’ will eat up ‘the country, and the 
land become ultimately a huge work-shop; but 
there is nothing on the Avon between the city 
of Bristol and Bristol Channel to shew that this 
has been done there. We expect, generally, to 
find navigable rivers studded with warehouses, 
ship-building yards, and manufactories; but to 


the general rule the Avon is a singular excep- | began 


tion. The distance from Bristol to the Channel 
is four or five miles, and along this space there 
is not a solitary manufactory or warehouse of 
any kind. If the reader has never been on the 
Avon, let him fancy himself entering the river 
from Bristol Channel. On the right is Portishead, 
the termination of the Portishead Railway, now 
in course of construction ; and on the left is the 
light-house and the site of the Bristol Channel 
Docks, for which a bill has been obtained. Here, 
too, is the end of the Port and Pier Railway, also 
in course of construction. Sailing higher up the 
river, we come to Pill, on the right, the residence 
of the Bristol pilots ; and on the left, Shorehampton 
and Kingsweston Park. Still further up, but 
before we arrive at the site of the suspension- 
bridge, we have Leigh Woods on the right, and 
Sneyd Park and Durdham Downs on the left. 
The whole of this distance, instead of being dark 
and grimy with smoke, is one of the brightest 
and most beautiful spots in all England. There 
is a leafy luxuriance on every side; and were 
it not for a little quarrying here and there, 
and the innovations of those terrible Vandals, 
the ‘navvies, who are engaged in laying a line 
of rails on both sides of the river, the aspect 
of the Avon is pretty much the same as we can 
fancy it to have had when, centuries ago, Sebastian 
Cabot—who saw the mainland of America before 
Columbus did—sailed out of it on, his famous 
expedition. At Clifton Down, the Avon runs 
through a gorge of limestone, which towers up to a 
height of near three hundred feet above high-water ; 
and it was to span this gorge that Mr Vick 
proposed his bridge. 

The local guide-books point out this spot as 
the most romantic on the Avon, and it well 
deserves the prominence which is given to it. On 
the face of the precipitous and inaccessible cliffs, 
a colony of rooks have established themselves ; 


two hundred and fifty feet above the river, you 
may look down upon them from the summit, 
fifty feet above them. Up to within a few years 
past, there was nothing to prevent any one walking 
over these high rocks, there being no rail or fence 
of any kind. Several persons did walk over, and 
fell to the bottom of this great chasm. It was here, 
close to the site of the suspension-bridge, that, in 
1858, a grand-daughter of the Rev. Leigh Richmond, 
author of the Dairyman’s Daughter, met with a 
terrible death. She was picking up some botanical 
specimens on the verge of the cliffs, when, 
incautiously approaching too near the edge, her 
foot slipped, and she fell. Since that time, a rail 
has been placed on the edge of the rocks, and the 
danger of walking on these high downs has 
consequently been diminished. 

For nearly eighty years, the thousand pounds 
left by Mr Vick was allowed to accumulate ; and 
in the year 1830, when the railway-system was 
inning to make itself felt, the citizens of Bristol 
to think of the old legacy, and the possibility 
of applying it to the purpose for which it was left. 
At that time, the money had increased to eight 
thousand pounds, and it was resolved to use the 
amount as the nucleus of whatever sum might be 
required to construct the bridge. An act of parlia- 
ment was obtained, and plans were advertised for. 
It was found that the stone-bridge contemplated 
would cost ninety thousand pounds, and it was 


resolved to abandon stone for iron, as being more 
suitable and cheaper. Plans were supplied b 
many of the chief engineers of the day. e wor! 


to be accomplished was extraordinary—the height 
of the ——_ bridge yn by « feet above high- 
water, and the distance to bri 

about seven hundred feet. Telford, the engineer 
of the Menai Bri 


deemed the distance across the chasm too great to 
be crossed by a single » and consequently 
pro to erect two Gothic columns as supports 
to his bridge; but as each of these must neces- 
sarily have been at least 245 feet high, the 
of these grand towers was held to be fatal to their 
adoption, Other plans were examined, the local 
committee being assisted in the work of examina- 
tion by Mr Davies Gilbert, formerly President of 
the Royal Society ; but all were held to be inappro- 
riate in some essential point, except one—that 
ortunate one being a design submitted by Mr 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel. Mr Brunel’s genius 
seemed to scorn evi ing that was not of its kind 
gigantic. When other people were content with 
river-steamers, he designed the Great Western, the 
first steamer that crossed the Atlantic ; and agai 
in the Great Eastern, he left all rivals thousands of 
tons behind. So it was with to railways. 
George Stephenson was content with a gauge of 
4 feet inches; but Brunel would be satisfied 
with nothing less than seven feet. The same 
characteristic was displayed with to Clifton 
suspension-bridge. Telford thought seven hundred 
feet too great a distance for a single span, and 
therefore designed his supporting towers or piers ; 
but Brunel, undismayed by distance, Fro 


and when they are circling round their nesta, 


space a f his 
cross the entire y a single span, taking for hi 
supports the natural rock on each side of the river. 
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Bridge-making was comparatively in its infancy 
in 1830, and Brunel’s design made a great sensation. 
It was considered a very bold engineering work. 
One of the least difficulties of Brunel, however, 
was that of persuading people to adopt his yan. 
There was a charm in his ‘ reports ’—a plausibility 
which was perfectly irresistible. His plan was 
accepted ; and in 1831, the great work, which is to 
be finished this year, was commenced. 

The first stone was not laid but excavated in that 
year, in the presence of Mr Brunel ; and the work 
was continued with more or less interruption till, in 
1836, it received a new ‘spurt.’ The British Associa- 
tion met at Bristol in 1836, and the chairman of the 
Association, the Marquis of Northampton, laid the 
foundation-stone of the abutment on the Somerset- 
shire side of the river, the works up to that time 
having been confined to the Gloucestershire or 
Clifton side. The stone was laid with great cere- 
mony. Twenty-eight years have elapsed, and the 
bridge is not yet opened. For eight years after the 
Marquis of Northampton had laid the foundation- 
stone of the Leigh Woods abutment, workmen and 
the public in general were enabled to pass over the 
immense chasm by means of an iron bar seven 
hundred feet in length, which was hung across the 
river. On this bar there was a ‘cradle’ basket, or 
car, and persons who wished to make the dangerous 
passage, paid a fee which varied from one to five 
shillings. By this contrivance, thousands of persons 
ment the Avon. The basket ran by its own 
gravity down the incline to the centre of the bar, 
and was drawn up to the other side by means of a 
rope. On one occasion, a Somersetshire wedding- 
party went to see the fairy bridge, and the bride- 
groom having had enough cider to make him 
adventurous, persuaded the not unwilling bride to 
make the flying passage. The two got into the 
basket ; but when they had reached the centre of 
the bar, high over the Avon, and the moment 
arrived when they were to be drawn up on the 
opposite side, it was found that the communicating- 
rope had broken; and as no provision had been 
made for such a contre-temps, the enthusiastic hus- 
band and his asulpaniiel wife dangled in mid-air 
—to yg oy of the rooks, no doubt—for 
seve ours, their extraordinary ition bei 
rendered none the more ‘comfortable by their 
friends on the abutment shouting across to them 
that they would have to remain in the basket all 
night! is novel way of beginning the honey- 
moon was avoided, however; but the y were 
not rescued till they had passed several hours in 
their strange carriage. 

In 1853, the trustees under whose authority 
the bridge was being constructed, had exhausted 
their funds—the expenditure at that time having 
amounted to forty-Ave thousand pounds—and the 
works were temporarily abandoned. The towers, 
or abutments, which are in the form of tian 
gateways—a style of architecture considered suit- 
able to rocky situations—were completed, and the 
excavations in the rocks for anchoring the main 
chains were commenced, but no chains had been 
got over the river. In this condition the works 
remained for seven years more. In the meantime 
there had been several proposals to complete the 
work. Among other propositions was one by the 
American engineer, Colonel Serrell, the d er 
of the famous Queenstown and Lewistown Wire 

Suspension-bridge at Niagara. This gentleman 


roposed to use the existing abutments and towe 
but otherwise to fe ny Brunel’s plan, substi” 
tuting wire cables in lieu of the chains. This plan 
was not adopted ; and in 1860, when it was known 
that Hungerford Suspension-bridge was to be 
removed, it occurred to some one that a portion of 
the ironwork of that bridge could be used at 
Clifton. The idea was mooted; a Company was 
formed, and the ‘Hungerford Patios: nae 
was purchased, and removed to Clifton, where the 
material was used in the construction of the new 
bridge. The work is now nearly completed, and 
is to be opened during the present year, after 
having been in process of construction—with 
certain interruptions—for thirty-three years. 

The Company under whose auspices the bridge 
has been completed proposed that it should be 
twenty-four feet in the carriage-way being 
sixteen feet, and two footways, four feet each; but 
by an arrangement with a local land-owner, whose 
estate will be greatly benefited by the construction 
of the bridge, it was ultimately decided that the 
bridge should be thirty feet wide. The ironwork 
of the bridge weighs about fifteen hundred tons. 
Approaching the bridge from Clifton, we come 


th 


first to the main chains by which the bridge is | 


supported. These chains are anchored about 


seventy feet below the level of the road, in the | 


solid rock. From this ancho the chains pass 
over the tower, and across the chasm to the tower 
on the Somersetshire side, from which they are 
carried to the anchorage, seventy feet below the 


surface, as at Clifton. These chains having to | 


ag Som a bridge upwards of seven hundred feet 
in length, are necessarily of great — In 
the chains there are four thousand two hundred 
links, each link being twenty-four feet in length, 
by seven inches in depth, and one inch thick. 
The links are, in fact, flat bars of iron, with 
enlarged ends for the bolt-holes, these holes and 


the pins that through them being 4§ inches 
in Setacter. AThe suspension-rods "which drop 
from the chains to the roadway, and support the 
bridge, are 162 in number; and as these rods are 
only 1¢ inches in diameter, their ap ce is 
extremely light, so light, indeed, that when viewed 
from the river, or from Clifton Down, they are 
more like threads than the substantial supports of 
a bridge, on which it is estimated eight thousand 
persons might stand without the slightest danger 
to the structure. The engineers who have com- 

leted the bridge designed so lon o by Mr 
Brunel, are Messrs J. Hawkshaw and Ww. Barlow, 
the resident engineer being Mr Thomas Airey. 

The cost of Clifton Suspension-bridge has been, 
from first to last, little short of one hundred 
thousand pounds, and it is unquestionably the 
most magnificent chain-bridge ever built. ere 
is no other chain-bridge in the world built at a 
height of 245 feet, and having a span of 703 feet. 
The Menai Bridge has a span of 560 feet, and is 
only one hun feet above high-water. e new 
Lambeth Suspension-bridge has a span of 1040 
feet, but four piers are used as supports. The 
bridge over the Sarine, at Fribourg, a span of 
870 feet, and is 167 feet above the water, but this 
is a wire-bridge. Colonel Serrell’s bridge at 
Niagara, which has a span of 1040 feet, is also a 
wire-bridge, and its effect is marred by its low posi- 
tion. The roadway is narrow, being only twenty 
feet wide. There are bridges abroad which have 
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a longer span than the suspension-bridge at Clifton ; 
but as a chain-bridge, the Clifton Bridge is un- 
rivalled, while its site, as already stated, is one of 
the most magnifivent in all England. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE AFTER-SUPPER, 


Tue pleasantest part of an evening entertain- 
ment to host and hostess is perhaps, after the last 
carriage has driven away with its complement of 
congratulating guests, to hear the comments of 
more intimate friends who may be staying in the 
house in corroboration of the fact, that the whole 
thing has gone off well. Each, as he takes up the 
candlestick to light him to his room, has kindl 
words to mingle with his ‘ good-night,’ whic 
cements the bond of friendship. One feels certain 
that he or she at least can never have sympathised 
with the ill-natured remarks of that horrid Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, or of that still worse Lady 
Sneerwell, towards whom our eye wandered so 
often during the evening in smiling hatred ; while 
if any of these charming personages express an 
inclination for just one more glass of champagne, 
how hospitably do we, the host, lead them down to 
the deserted supper-room, and how cheerful a half- 
hour is consumed while the ladies are undergoing 
the mysteries of retirement, or quite as probably 
chatting together in each other’s rooms. 

M. de Lernay had never been more brilliant, 
Mr Jonathan Johnson had never spoken in such 
consecutive syllables, Mr Percival Potts had never 
omitted for so lengthened a period to boast of his 
confounded family, as during the little after-supper 
which the Frenchman had pro The rest of 
the late actors shewed themselves fully equal to 
the situation ; and when Eugenie, accompanied by 
Frederick Galton, came down to wish them all 
good-night, it was with one voice that they 
insisted upon their fair hostess—for whom Some- 
body was waiting so impatiently above stairs— 
taking her seat among them, if it were but for five 
minutes, and gracing their somewhat high-wrought 
revelry. 

y * Grant us two things, 
uoth Bassanio, a common-law barrister in excel- 
ent practice, and as much given to fun as fees— 
* Not to deny us, and to pardon us.’ 

‘It is very late already, sir,’ returned she smil- 
ing ; ‘and I am afraid your wife, who left you 
here with mpeg me will blame = 
making you more pa you are na 
inelinel to be.’ , 


* We all have wives, whom we protest we love, 
returned Gratiano, a newly-named but by no 
means juvenile conveyancer, ‘ but on such occasions 
as the present— 

* We wish they were in heaven.’ 

‘These be the Christian husbands!’ exclaimed 
Shylock laughing. ‘I have a daughter’-—— Here 
his voice sank and quavered like a harp-string that 
a its “i whe 

‘It is well,’ whispered Jonathan Johnson to his 
next neighbour, ‘that De Lernay does not fifi—fif— 


‘Very true,’ returned Percival Potts: ‘the old 
fellow seems dreadfully conscious of having been 
about to put his foot in it. How odd and old he 
has begun to look : I suppose it’s his beard. Shall 
I ree his health, and so get him out of his 

Cc ” 
There was a rattling of glasses and beating of 
fingers upon the table as the sub-editor rose. 
‘Shylock, commenced the Duke of Venice 
pompously— 

‘ The world thinks, and I think so too, 
That thou dost lead the fashion of Mayfair 
With most becoming grace. 
That this fair feast, 

Combining Thespis with Terpsichore, 

Is worth much copy.’ 
‘Shop, shop,’ cried Frederick ; ‘ shame!’ 


‘By which term I mean 

No work for Printer’s Devil, but Imitation ; 

More plays, more parties—with another Portia 

Who doesn’t interrupt—more pink champagne 

Like this, which now I, sober, dedicate 

(Impium 

Lenite clamorem, sodales, is 

Not my hand as steady as the circulation of the 

Porcupine ?) 

I, sober, dedicate to our good host. 

Antonio, gratify this gentleman, 

For in my mind you are much indebted to him, 

(As we all are), by giving us the time 

For cheering.’ 

‘I stut—stut—stutter so,’ said Mr Johnson, 
suiting the action to the word. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ whispered Frederick, ‘imagine 
you are about to say Hippopotamus, and you will 
give us the Hip, hip, hip to perfection. There, 
that’s capital.’ 

The fun was getting a little too boisterous, and 
Eugenie slipped out of the room while every face 
was turned towards her father. He sat quite still 
in his og without speaking, without moving his 
head while the cheering lasted, and even after it 
had died away. All were then silent, awaiting the 
brilliant speech that did not come. 

‘ We all expect a gentle answer, Jew,’ quoth Percival 
otts. 

‘Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew ears? 
began Bassanio, who sat next the host. Then all 
of a sudden his voice congealed with horror. ‘By 
Heaven, he is dying Y cried he. ‘He has had a fit 
or something. Run for a doctor—run !’ 

The guests leaped to their feet, and crowded round 
the ppy Frenchman. His disguise and the 

neral merriment had hitherto prevented any one 
rom remarking what had happened ; but to the 
affrighted eyes which now scanned him narrowly 
enough, it was evident that he had had some kind 
of stroke which paralysed half his features. 

‘ Hush, be quiet,’ said Frederick gravely. ‘Let us 

et him to his own room, and, for Heaven’s sake, 
ad his daughter from this sight.’ 

t am. here,’ replied Eugenie calmly, whom the 
ery of ‘Run, run for a doctor!’ had reached on the 
very threshold of her own chamber; ‘I am sure I 

shall not be in the way ; you may trust me—indeed 
you may—but I must never be Kept from him ; my 
place is henceforth by his bedside. 

Every man was dee sere and sorrow-stricken ; 


et, as they carri i in his strange 
habit, ess and motionless, it seemed almost 


finish his quo—quo—quo, does not finish his 
quotation.’ 


ip 


like some hideous carnival procession making a 


q) 
phen a 


ry 
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mockery of death. Something of the sort seemed 
to strike Eugenie herself, for when the doctor had 
arrived, she declined, with thanks for their sym- 
y, all further aid. So the masqueraders went 
ow, ing their ordinary garments, 
i forth into the early morning air, thinking 
and talking of matters that were not very often 
present to the minds of any of them. : 

‘His gibes, his so his flashes of merriment 
are done, poor fellow, I fear, for ever, said Percival 
Potts as he linked his arm with that of Johnson. 
‘ This is an end to our evening’s pleasure that might 
stagger the most philosophic ; young Galton seems 
half out of his mind with it. t us ask the lad to 
walk with us a little way—he is scarcely fit to be 
left to his own company. 

But Frederick declined to do so. ‘I shall go into 
the Park, for a little fresh air,’ said he, ‘and try to 
shake off all this horror.’ It was too early for the 
gates to be opened, so he climbed over the railings, 
as he had done once before. 


CHAPTER XL.—THE VIGIL. 


*O father, writes our greatest living poet, 
* Wheresoe’er thou be 


That pledgest now thy gallant son, 
A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 
Hath stilled the life that beat from thee.’ 


Even while the mother’s head is bowed in prayer 
that God will save her sailor-boy, his heavy-shotted 
hammock-shroud drops in his vast and wandering 

ve; and while the maiden decks her golden 
Geir to please her expected lover—nay, at the very 
instant when, having left the glass, she turns to set 
a ringlet right, her future lord is drowned in 

ing through the ford, or killed in falling from 
Ris horse. There is fortunately no spiri tele- 
graph to communicate the coincidences of pleasure 
and pain, of pey and wretchedness, of life 
and death, which are coritinually taking place 
among us, or we should be always in a state of 
feverish expectation. Even the frequent thought, 
‘What is my dear boy doing now?’ gives many a 
mother the heartache. In general, she distresses 
herself unnecessarily—for even boys are not at all 
times = scrapes—and feels securest at the 
very time when, to use his own forcible expression, 
the young gentleman is ‘coming his greatest 
cropper. Some weak-minded people, relying upon 
this lack re lage striving to ao calamities 
—speculating for the fall, as they call it in the City 
—picturing to themselves the occurrence of every 
sort of calamity, under the impression that all evil 
will be evaded, just as other persons carry 
umbrella in order to overrule the pluvial desi 
of Providence ; but misfortune comes, and t 
suddenly, and whence the most sagacious looked 
not for it, as the thunder-cloud gathers and breaks 
in A loveliest —— 

ittle guesses Mary Galton, sitting in her lonel 
bed-chamber in Somers Town, on the night that ~ 
husband is playing in the stage-scene, what a 
a e afterwards enacts in the drama 
of real life. 


ae te imagine, and does &0, Shou. vaguely 
enoug e@ gay company and glittering rooms; 
the applause which he cannot fall to pom Be as 
he speaks this and that—for she has made up for 
her unfortunate mistake, and knows the whole réle 
of Portia by this time as well as he does, But 


‘tp, 


she does not, of course, dream of the sad conclusion 
of the supper-party, and far less of what is 
happeni She has not gone to bed, 
because she has got such great and glorious news 
to tell her darling Frederick, that she could not 
~B a wink until she -_ es mind 
of the great tidings. He scarce] t the 
house, in order to dine early in yt and 
take part in a dress-rehearsal (for they did have 
one rehearsal after all, without which the knife 
for anatomising Antonio would, for one thing, have 
been clean forgotten), when a letter arrived for 
Mrs Frederick Galton with the Casterton post- 
mark. ‘My dear Mary,’ it ; and ended with, 
‘Your paees uncle, Robert Morrit’ It breathed 
throughout a spirit of most generous self-reproach 
and affectionate conciliation, and enclosed a cheque 
for five hundred pounds. The curate was not a 
man to do anything, bad or good, by halves. 
There was to be no more poverty, no more 
estrangement—no more sorrow at all, as it seemed 
to 


Mary. 

How tenderly she kissed her child, as she laid 
him in his cot that evening, thanking Heaven 
that he at least would never know such troubles 
as those which had so lately threatened to 
overwhelm his parents. Then putting on her 

ing-gown, she sat with the letter in her hand 
weaving the brightest future that her fancy could 
apd ail Yt liveliest a —4 “i 
Its choicest gilding were tt upon her hus 
and for herself she kept the moles russet brown, 
She painted him rich, and powerful, and famous— 
for was he not wise, and great, and good enough 
? She made him sought after and petted 
bya may my in = — e eee 
up to people ; and yet, said she, 
= A or: me less, nor be sihenel of his humble 
little wife. It was with a onable pride that 
she saw herself received in Mr Morrit’s own house 
at bw ge invitation lay op 
treated wit coming respect by unt 
Hartopp, who had Son wont to be a little hard 
with her. How charming would a visit be to the 
Round at Casterton with Frederick, and how they 
would recall the day when first they met there! 
She would ask him whether he repented of that 
meeting, standing in the self-same spot, and he 
would answer ‘No,’ pressing his dear lips to hers. 
The cottage at Oldborough should be made bright 
with many a present, long thought of, but inacces- 
sible heretofore, except to her wishes. Many a 
luxury should henceforth surround her mother ; 
many a volume should swell the library of Sister 


an| Jane. She thought of Eugenie too, between whom 


and herself no gulf of inequality of fortune would 
for the future exist to keep their lives apart ; how 
she pitied her, linked to that rude nature, so 
different from her own—for Mary had heard sad 
stories, while at Casterton, of its young squire, 
although she knew nothing of his late exploits. 
How thought she, ought herself to be, 
being such as she was, to have secured so admirable 
a husband; while Eugenie, so gently born, so ac- 
complished, so divinely fair, had so unfortunately 
wediled. This was not a pharisaical reflection ; for 
she not only admired and owned the infinite 
superiority of her new friend, but entertained for 
her a genuine and affectionate esteem ; her honest 
heart no longer felt the least a 
slightest taint of jealousy—but while thought 
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of Eugenie, her mind naturally reverted to Frederick, 
from whom, indeed, it never wandered far. 

The night was now far advanced ; at the hour 
when the stage-scene was to be enacted, Mary had 
taken up the book, and made herself, as far as she 
could, a spectator of her husband’s success; but 
now the acting must have long been over. He had 
said that there might be dancing afterwards ; but 
even so, now that the day was breaking, he must 
surely be home soon. Two o’clock—three o’clock ! 
Four! Mrs Gideon was a very early riser, and 
might herself be up and about soon. There was 
no harm, of course, in her husband’s coming home 
at that time, or any time in the morning; but she 
did not want that woman to know it. The clock 
on the stairs struck five. Mary was now no lo 
pew nae about Mrs Gideon ; she trembled for 


safety of her husband. What if he had met /| th 


with some — —— - — 
d t was too terrible to think o 
seh colamithes were only to be found in novels. 
The sun was shining broad and fair, and the birds 
—for even in Somers Town there are many birds 
—were chirping and singing. Still, a pain lies 
within her—a “ey i, ressive sits upon her 
brow and brain. She — watch too long, 
perhaps, and is worn out: that must be it. He is 
coming at last; far away up the deserted 

she hears that well-known footfall. Why, then, 
does not her heart leap up like a bent sapling 
freed from the cruel cord? She knows not why ; 
she only knows that it is tethered still With 
trembling limbs, she approaches the window, which 
has been open all night, and cautiously peers forth. 
Yes, it is her husband; but there is somethin 
strange about his appearance, that strikes her wii 
vague dismay.» As he comes quite close, she per- 
ceives that his clothes are damp and shiny, and 
hang about him tightly; not a drop of rain has 
fallen through the night, and yet he is wet through. 
As he puts the latch-key a into the door, 
she catches for the first time a sight of his coun- 
tenance, over which his hat has been slouched. 
Can that be her Frederick—the same bright, glo- 
rious being who left her but twelve hours ago with 
a kiss and a smile? He looks as though he could 
never smile again. A face so pale, so » 80 
perplexed and terrified, she had never before seen 
—a face so terrible in its mute agony, that she 
feared to meet it; but throwing off the robe in 
which she had been sitting, she leaped into bed, 
and turning her eyes from the fierce light with a 
shudder, closed them in feigned sleep. 

He was a long time co upstairs ; there was 
no noise except a certain ‘ click, click, for which she 
could not account; not a step was audible. He 
came up with his shoes in his hand, and she heard 
him put them down very carefully upon the floor of 
his own little room. ‘ore entering that a ent, 
no matter what might be the hour of his return, 
it was his invariable custom to come into her 
room ; she had entreated him to do so, protesting, 
even if it should awaken her, that the sleep whisk 
followed was always more re ing after she had 
been assured of his being at home poe nag 
but upon this occasion he made no such visit. He 
had never taken half the time to undress before. 
She heard > —_ we of a 4 oy and — the 
erackling of sticks: what could he possibly want 
with a fire? Mrs Gideon kept her fires laid um in 
June, because it did away with any necessity for 


+ ornaments ; but she never intended them to 
lit. The register was down, as knew ; 
but there was nothing for it but to lie still ; 
he would soon find that out for himself. But a 
man does not = find out ee cause of even the 
most ordinary domestic mischance, and a deal 
of—well—cursory language erally bee place 
on the part of a master of a house left to his own 
devices, before the plumber, or the glazier, or the 
chimney-sweep is sent for to put things to rights. 
Presently, Frederick opened his window, being 
probably half-smoth and then—yes, he was 
trying to put the register back with the poker. 
Poor clumsy Frederick ! how Mary longed to help 
him ; but then she did not dare. Something told her 
that he wished to be alone, and that she should not 
know of his presence in that room at all. And now 
a _— a —_- of ,s indifferent] oe 
undry establishment—the drying 
cloth garments. Why should he be pipe. Pan F 
his own clothes, and at such an hour as that ? 
t could he have been doing? What was the 
matter? She heard Mrs Gideon knocking at the 
dressing-room door. ‘ Was Mr Galton a-settin’ her 
house on fire at that time in the morning ?’ was her 
sarcastic inquiry, as though, if he had only waited 
until a little later, arson would have been a very 
venial crime, if not a virtue. 

‘It’s all right, returned Frederick. ‘I have 
got es do some writing, Mrs Gideon, and have 
cooked myself a cup of coffee—that’s all.’ He did 
keep some excellent coffee in his dressing-room 
in a private locker, into which the larcenous land- 
lady had not as yet been able to penetrate, and 
also a coffee-pot, in order to save appearances ; but 
the coffee was only there for security, not for use. 
Mrs Gideon ap satisfied, although by no 
means pleased, with this reply ; but Mary shuddered 
at her husband’s deliberate falsehood. She had 
never, to her own knowledge, heard him tell a lie 
before. What a voice he spoke with too !—thin, 
hollow tones, that strove in vain to be cheery ; 
they were like the echo of his usual speech, rather 
than the speech itself. A few minutes more, and 
he was in the bedroom. He trod softly to the 
window, and pulled the shutters together, which 
had not been closed all night. She was glad of 
that, for it placed her face in shadow ; ei, when 
he came to the bedside, and stooped over her, to 
kiss her forehead as usual, she was afraid that her 
quick frightened breathing would betray that she 
was not asleep. Asleep! If the letter beneath her 

illow had been sufficient to keep her awake thus 
ong with its little budget of pm news, how much 
more wakeful did she feel when that letter and its 
contents had sunk to nothing in comparison with 
the vague but intense terror that had seized upon 
her, and was shaking every limb! He did not, 
however, approach her, but lay down without a 
word; if she could have seen, she would have 
known that he did not even look towards her, but 
kept his eyes carefully averted ; yet he well knew, 
by that inexplicable consciousness which possesses 
us all on like occasions, that the seeming sleeper 
was not asleep. 

‘I am afraid I woke you, Mary,’ said he pre- 
sently. 

‘Yes, dear.’ She could not trust herself to say 
more. 

‘It is very late, he continued ; ‘nearly four, I 
saw as I came upstairs. 
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the clock back then, and 


He had been puttin 
: that was the noise she had 


more than an hour; 
heard. 

‘What has happened, Frederick, love, to keep 
you so late ?’ She spoke wearily, and with her 
eyes closed, as though his answer did not much 
matter; but her heart beat for it tumultuously, 
and she feared lest she should not hear it when it 
came, such a singing was in her ears. 

‘ Nothing, love,’ he said. Then, as if with a great 
effort of memory, he added: ‘ Yes, something has 
happened; you might as well know it at once. 
Monsieur de Lernay has had a severe stroke of 
paralysis ; it took place while he sat at the supper- 
table.’ 

‘Alas, alas!’ said Mary; ‘God help him, poor 
man! How very, very shocking. What a terrible 
blow it will be for poor Eugenie! She will have 
nobody now to take her part. How did Mr 
Meyrick’ 

‘Don’t talk any more, Mary, just now,’ inter- 
rupted Frederick hurriedly, almost harshly—‘ don’t 
do it. I want rest, rest, rest !’ 

His gaunt and hollow features gave ample 
witness that therein he was telling the truth. But 
although his eyes were firmly closed, and his body 
remained motionless as that of a dead man, no rest 


came to Frederick Galton’s brain, neither then nor | 


for many a night to come. 


CHAPTER XLI.—KIND INQUIRIES. 


All next day, Frederick kept within doors, on the | 


lea of illness. Yet he rose even before his usual 

our; and when the maid-of-all-work came to 
‘do’ his room, she found no trace of drying clothes 
or anything unusual. But he spoke and moved 
like one in a lethargy. He seemed to take a 
second or two to comprehend even the most 
ordinary remark that was addressed to him, and if 
unaddressed, he eg ag Ay was 
passing about him. en Mary, wit i 
face, communicated to him at breakfast-time the 
glad tidings from Casterton, he received them like 
a piece of foreign intelligence in the Times, which, 
no matter how large letters it may be printed in, 
does not much disturb our private mind. ‘That 
is good news indeed,’ said he, wringing his words 
out one by one; ‘excellent news. Dear Mary, I 
am so glad, for your sake.’ 

He let her rise and put her arms about his neck, 
but he did not return her caress, and appeared but 
little more conscious of it than a statue that is 
being garlanded with flowers. Then a sudden 
suspicion smote through s breast like an 
arrow sharp and barbed—Frederick had become 
unfaithful to her; he had at last met with that 
Somebody against whom they used to warn her— 
some accomplished, teilliant beauty, worthy of his 
paras cared for his lowly, ignorant wife no 
onger. 

Gilad of it for my sake!’ said she piteously ; 
‘and why not for your own? Are we not one, 
Frederick, bound up together for life? Does not 
joy alight on us at the same moment? Would not 
soa or shame strike us through with the same 

ow ?” 

Frederick shuddered. ‘Sorrow,’ said he, ‘ but 
not shame, — = I did —— and heinous 
act, you wo sorry, —very so I 
know—you might even blush for me ; but it weal 


not be for you, whose soul is unspotted, to feel the 
sting of shame.’ 

er suspicion, then, was too true; but, at all 
events, he saw his error; he was sorry; every 
syllable told her that he repented having done her 
wrong. 

‘Husband, returned she, ‘dear husband, I do 
not know what weight is on your mind: I do not 
seek to know. But, be assured, no matter what it 
is, that my great love would help to bear it op If 
—if’ (here she knelt down by his chair) ‘I had 
anything to forgive you, Frederick, would I not do 
so, think you ?’ 

‘Yes, Mary’ (he did not take his hand away 
when she strove to fondle it, but his fingers gave 
no answering clasp or touch), ‘I do believe you 
would: you are not a woman, but an prem i ~ 
gether too good for me, Mary. Most women’s sins 
are rose-pink ; most men’s, scarlet ; but the wickedest 
o—_ you ever entertained is Virtue’s self com- 
pared to what my brain breeds. 

‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil, murmured the woman with shut eyes; ‘and 
forgive us our trespasses.’ Never had man more 
loving beadswoman, or fairer intercessor, than had 
Frederick Galton in Mary his wife. 

‘But suppose the evil has been done,’ returned 
he in hollow tones—‘ has been done, and is irrevoc- 
able’ 

‘Repent, repent, mournfully interrupted she, 
‘and avoid it for the future.’ 

‘I knew it, muttered Frederick bitterly ; ‘how 
could it be otherwise ?—But, Mary, dear, suppose it 
were not a thing to do again—not some sin such as 
you are thinking of, but a crime ’—— 


fo 


iveness of God. 

rederick groaned, and hid his face. 
‘Husband, dear, let us pray. If there is any sin 
upon oo soul, I pray God to let me share it, if I 
may thereby share the punishment 

‘ Heaven forbid !’ murmured Frederick earnestly. 
‘ But let us talk no more in this fashion. There is 
no weight such as you imagine oppressing me ; I 
am unwell, Mary, that is en the body is 
sick, the heart is faint. I feel morbid, depressed, 
and haunted with the sense of woe impending, but 
what has really fallen is only good-fortune. How 
unthankful I must seem to you !—Where is my 
uncle’s letter? Let me read it once again.’ 

‘Do, darling, do. Is he not kind? Is he not sorry 
for the past? Do you not forgive him all? You 
will write to him to-day, Frederick, will you not? 
Or shall I write? Perhaps that would be better.’ 

‘Much better, Mary” 

‘But I shall be so frightened, and I know there 
will be all sorts of mistakes, love. So you must 
read it over, please, before it goes. You couldn’t 
write me out what 1 should say, could you, Fred- 
erick? Just a few words for me to copy. No, 
you ’re not well enough for that. You have actually 
not touched one morsel this morning. Dear hus- 
band, I think I know what it is which makes you 
so sad. You are thinking of poor Eugenie.’ 

‘Yes, I was; that is it, returned Frederick 


a mye 1 ae 
‘Poor girl—poor dear girl? murm mh 
better go 


‘ Heaven knows how I pity her. Don’t you 
love, since you are so unwell, that I 

to Park Lane myself, to see her in this trouble? 
Would she not think it kind ?’ 


‘Then make reparation to the utmost, and ask 


s eH. 
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‘No—no—no,’ answered Frederick vehemently ; 
‘you must not go near that house ; you would do 
more harm than good.—Hush ! what is that man 
crying in the street? What a noise he makes with 
his lying news . ‘ 

‘Second edition of this morning’s papers! Myste- 
rious and horrible death of a gentleman of fortwne 
in the Serpentine water in Hyde Park. Suspected 
murder of a gentleman of fortune !’ 

Through the open window, every syllable the 
newsman bawled and bawled again was heard with 
distinctness. Nearer and nearer he drew, till at 
last he stood exactly opposite the area railings, and 
proffered his wares in his natural voice across them. 
‘Second edition, sir; great news, my lady, this 
morning. A gentleman of fashion found drowned 
in the Serpentine ; here it is, with the latest 
particulars. You will seldom find a better six- 
pennyworth than this, I assure you; only six- 

nce. 

‘Here is the money, man ; go!’ cried Frederick 
furiously. ‘No, I don’t want your paper ; it’s all 
lies. 

‘But this is true, sir; returned the newsman 
confidentially. ‘I know a party myself who is 
brother-in-law to the party as found the unfortunate 
victim ; quite a young gentleman he was, and 
there seems to be little doubt that there was some 
foul’—— 

Frederick slammed the window down, and 
pulled the blind over it in the man’s face. ‘ ‘These 
sort of fellows will never take a civil answer,’ cried 
he. ‘What were we talking of, when that brute 
first interrupted us?’ 

‘ Murder or suicide, screamed the human parrot 
with redoubled energy, after the refreshment of 
subdued conversation—‘ suspected murder of a 
gentleman of fortune !’ 

‘We were talking of Eugenie,’ said Mary. ‘I 
trust that her husband will be kind, and comfort 
her in this great sorrow. I think if one of us does 
not go, we certainly ought to send to inquire after 
her father.’ 

‘Just as you . Mary ; perhaps you had 
better go yourself. The servant will be sure to 
bring back some garbled report. You will have 
a mo | of course—there is no more necessity for 
close economy, you know—and you had better 
take your nurse and child.’ 

‘If you wish it, Frederick, I will do so ; though 
I should not come to any hurt alone. I hope, 
however, that Mr John Meyrick will not be in the 
house ; [ have a sort of horror of that man.’ 

To look at Frederick’s face, it seemed as though 
he had a sort of horror of him too. 

‘He will not harm you,’ said he gravely, after 
a little pause ; ‘and since you have determined 
upon going, it will be just as well to & at once. 
I shall be anxious—very anxious to hear your 
news,’ 

It is a long journey from Somers Town to Park 
Lane, even if the wayfarer is not dependent upon 
a chain of omnibuses, by no means ‘ in correspond- 
ence,’ but indulges in the luxury of a ‘through 
transit’ per cab. Considering that Frederick must 
have known this very well, he grew most unjustifi- 
ably impatient for his wife's return. He to 
= out his watch, and stare through the window, 

fore she could well have reached the place of 
her destination. He lit cigar after cigar, and 
before he had smoked them half-way through, 


tossed them into the grate, and commenced walk- 
ing restlessly up and down the room like a hyena, 
Curiously enough, when the time grew near when 
she might be reasonably expected, he left the 
parlour, and retired to his dressing-room, which 
was at the back of the house. There he sat at the 
open window, gazing vacantly at the bare strips of 
garden-ground in which there were no flowers, and 
wherein the — trees were clothes-props ; but his 
ears drank in the slightest sound from within the 
house. When the front-door bell rang at last, he 
sat himself swiftly down at his writing-table, and 
made as though he were busy with some manu- 
script. He heard his wife enter the house, and 
look into the sitting-room, and come upstairs with 
hurried steps. He knew that she was outside his 
door, and hesitating there before she knocked. 

‘Come in, dear,’ answered he with composure ; 
‘I hope you bring good news. How is the poor 
old man? Has he recovered his speech at all? 
How is Eugenie?’ He rained these inquiries upon 
his wife with great rapidity, like sentences out of a 
phrase-book, but he never took his eyes off the 
page before him. 

‘Monsieur de Lernay is somewhat better; I 
don’t know whether he can speak or not ; but, O 
Frederick, I know = will be so shocked—for 
though you didn’t like him, as, indeed, nobody 
could, yet, for the sake of Auld Lang Syne, you 
must needs be sorry—Mr Meyrick has killed 
himself !’ 

‘Gracious goodness!’ exclaimed Frederick, look- 
ing up for an instant at his wife’s face. ‘What! at 
Casterton ? at the Grange ?’ 

‘I am not speaking of the old Squire, Frederick : 
it is John Meyrick himself, I mean ; your own old 
playmate, years ago. I knew you would be 
touched.’ 

‘Is he dead?’ asked Frederick, keeping his hand 


over his eyes, ‘ This is truly horrible. ite dead 
—you are sure ?” 
* Alas! yes; there is no doubt of that. He was 


brought home this morning dead and drowned. 
He it doubtless was of whom the newspaper-man 
was telling us. There was quite a crowd about the 
house.’ 

‘ And Eugenie ? how does she bear this second 
misfortune ?’ 

‘She is wonderful—wonderful!’ returned Mary. 
‘Even if John Meyrick was ever so bad a man, of 
course, she cannot but feel such a sudden blow as 
this. She does feel it, I am sure. Yet, with her 
father speechless, and perhaps dying in one room, 
and her husband a corpse in another, she is - 
collected and firm. I shall never forget her face 
as she told me what had happened. In 
of being at the party last night, he had remained 
in his own room, it seems ; and fancy, Frederick ! 
he had not been sober for hours. Is not that 
terrible ?’ 

‘Go on, go on’ 

‘Well, they suppose that he took to drinking 
afresh—for there was an emptied brandy-bottle 
by his bedside—and so brought on a fit of delirium. 
Then he began to think of suicide. Under his 
pillow was found a bell-rope, taken out of his wife’s 
room—poor Eugenie shuddered when she said 
“my room”—with a slip-knot made in it. But 
his courage seems to have failed him with respect 
to that mode of death. He left the house un- 
observed, when everybody was engaged about poor 
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Monsieur de Lernay, and wandered into Hyde 
Park, and to the Serpentine. He was determined 
enough then, poor wretch ; he was found drowned 
in quite shallow water, close to the bank.’ 

‘Close to the bank, repeated Frederick me- 
chanically, ‘ yet under water.’ 

‘Just so; and with his blank face upward—not 
downward. That is the only thing which throws 
a doubt about its being an act of suicide. Of course, 
it was terrible for Eugenie to have to tell all this ; 
but she said she would rather do so, once for all, 
and that I should never ask her about it again. 
She enjoined me to be sure and re to you, 
word for word, all that she told me. He had his 
card-case with him, so the body was brought home 
at once from the Royal Humane Society's offices ; 
but he was so altered that the servants hardl 
knew him. The inquest, they say, will be held on 
Wednesday. There was one thing especially which 
brought the tears into my eyes ; he had taken with 
him his wife’s bouquet-holder—the very one which 

ou saw in her heat last evening—and it was found 
ying by the dead man’s side, with the flowers still 
in it. “Tell your husband that, as well as the 
rest,” said Eugenie. Perhaps she thought it might 
win a better place for the unhappy man in your 
memory, for she mentioned it twice, and bade me 
not forget it—How pale and faint you look, love. 
I told her that your kind heart would bleed for 
her. Sad as our talk was, I am truly glad I 
went,’ 

* Yes, it was well,’ said the young man musing ; 
‘and now, dearest, leave me here alone a little. 
This fatal news has unnerved me. I shall feel 
better left to myself.’ 

Once more he ge himself by the open 
window, loosening his cravat at the same time, 
and gazed upon the waste of brick and mortar. 
As the refrain of some foolish song, or as some 
witless jest, will sometimes haunt the mind for 
years, so did that dusty, mean, and almost squalid 
picture before Frederick’s unregarding eyes become 
engraved for aye upon his memory; for in the 
fiery ordeals of the soul, all circumstances, however 
trivial, whether of person, place, or thing, partake 
for the future of those dread epochs, and are lifted 
henceforth from their nat level, while the 
brain, unconscious as a camera, takes in, at such 
times, a of all that surrounds us upon 
its indelible plate. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


OncE more our learned and scientific societies have 
recommenced their meetings with reading of papers 
and discussions, some of them on very dry subjects. 
It is fortunate that at times a dry subject contains 
a principle or a suggestion which is seized by some 
acute practical mind, and converted into forms of 
wide-spread utility. A few weeks more must pass 
before we shall know whether the present season 
is likely to be fruitful of new discoveries; but 
already that indefatigable chemist, Dr Hof: is 
in the field with ian nome of me 
the Colouring Matters derived from Coal-tar. This 
seems to be one of the subjects which yield wider 
results the more they are investi 


hotographing his original image of the moon, has 
conker an admirable picture of our satellite, three 
eet in diameter, which is in ing alike to art 
and science. Especially as an aid towards further 
examination of the moon’s surface, is it valuable ; 
for, by means of it, an astronomer can study not 
only the actual appearance, but can establish points 
for future comparison, using this great photograph 
as the test of changes which may yet occur in the 
moon. There is reason to believe that changes are 
taking place, and it is satisfactory that a means for 
verifying them should now be available. 

The talk about the great explosion of gunpowder 
has died away, and the public appear to have settled 
down to the conclusion, that although precautions 
can be used, it is not possible to deprive gunpowder 
of its highly-dangerous properties. Some months 
ago, there was an explosion in the gun-cotton 
factory at Stowmarket, and if the same mode of 

reparation had been continued, we should most 
ikely have heard, ere this, of another explosion ; 
but a distinguished chemist went down to the 
factory, pointed out the occasion of the blow-up, 
and suggested a better method.—Somewhat start- 
ling, though not absolutely explosive, is a commu- 
nication made at a recent meeting of the Entomo- 
logical Society : Professor Westwood there stated, 
that in the public parks of London, it is the 
practice of certain persons to scatter lice on the 
public seats, in order that, being seen, these insects 
may so disgust the visitors as to compel them to 
use the chairs which are placed for hire. 

Discussion is still going on about the wall-paint- 
ings of the Houses of Parliament, and the best 
mode of executing and preserving them.—The 
keeper of the National Portrait Gallery is crying 
out for room ; and the collection under his charge 
is so important and interesting, that we trust 
measures will be taken to provide space enough. 
London increases so rapidly on the west, that 
before many years are over, South Kensington will 
be not far from the centre, for which reason, and 
because Kensington is becoming more and more 
the show-quarter of the metropolis, we think that 
it would be good policy to remove thither not only 
the National Portrait Gallery above mentioned, but 
also the National Gallery from Square. 
With the extension of railways, Kensington will, 
ere long, become as accessible as Charing Cross 
now is.—The British Museum flourishes, and has 
been recently enriched by the gift of a fine col- 
lection of Roman gold coins of the emperors, and 
by the purchase, in Italy, of a few excellent speci- 
mens of ancient sculpture, busts, and statues. 
It appears, also, that the mechanic arts are flou- 
rishing, for the North London Industrial Exhi- 
bition attracts crowds of visitors, who visibly 
enjoy the sight of the achievements of handicraft, 
and the proofs of the skill and capability of our 
working-men. Such an exhibition is an important 
means of education for a large class of the com- 
munity, and deserves encouragement and success 
so long as it is kept from being a mere vehicle for 
flattering artisans and artificers. We have heard 
that in a popular exhibition held in a south-western 
county, there were exhibited, among inventions by 
working-men, a meat-screen fitted with a chain- 

ump apparatus, which steadily bastes the joint as 
ong as it is in motion. Another article was an 
ingenious apparatus for indicating the clearance 
of pillar letter-boxes, so that the inspector can 
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always tell whether the letter-collector has done 
is duty. 

= oa been suggested, that if petroleum could 
be burned instead of coal in sea-going steamers, a 

advantage would be gained. The vessel 
would have less weight to carry, and more room 
for cargo than at present; and we should think 
that, by proper contrivance, the heating power of 
petroleum could be made very intense. e have 
seen the most intractable substances melted by a 
mere thread of air blown through the flame of an 


ordinary oil-lamp. 
By authori , of the French government, a 
series of si with the electric-light has been 


made, with a view to devise a system for nautical 
purposes. In some instances, the light was em- 
loyed to illuminate signal-flags, which were 
Fstinetly seen at distances of five hundred and 
seven hundred yards. And an experiment was 
made under water by a diver who went down 
twenty-nine feet, and was there enabled, by means 
of the light, to read the division-marks on a gra- 
duated scale. The results obtained fully prove 
that a magneto-electric light may be fixed to 
light channels and entrances to harbours, as 
well as the interior of factories and other large 
buildings. We are told that shoals of fish were 
attracted by the light, when made to shine on the 
water, and that eels and other fish that dwell at 
the bottom rose to the surface. 

Experiments somewhat similar in character have 

been made at Portsmouth and on the coast of the 
Isle of Wight, by Captain Bolton and Commander 
Colomb of the Roy Navy. In these, the lime- 
light and magneto-electric light were used, and 
i were transmitted from a vessel seven or 
eight miles out at sea to the shore, and thence to 
Portsmouth ; and the reverse. The signals are 
simple in form, and can be read as easily as a 
Morse’s —— message. Besides these, it 
has been found possible to use steam-signals on 
a vessel at sea—that is, jets of steam which, 
according as they are long or short, spell out the 
message required. In gloomy days, these white 
jets can be seen and made out against the cloudy 
background at a distance where ordinary signals 
would be quite undistinguishable ; and we under- 
stand that this new system is to be adopted under 
the sanction of the Admiralty. 

The last number of the Royal Agricultural 
Society's Journal contains Messrs Lawes and 
Gilbert’s account of their long-continued experi- 
ments in wheat-growing, and the results. As an 
instalment towards elucidation of the great food- 
question, we epitomise a few of the conclusions 
arrived at. eat has been grown on the same 

d, without manure, for twenty years in succes- 
sion, the land being of average wheat-producing 
quality. The produce averaged for the twenty 
— bee 16} bushels = — The effect of 

- manure, applied yearly, was an average 
of 32) bushels to the acre; an with artificial 
manures, the average was 35} bushels ; ‘ consider- 
ably more,’ say the experimentalists, than the 
average produce of Great Britain, when wheat is 
grown in the ordinary course of agriculture in 
rotation. Mineral manures alone, applied in the 
soluble form, scarcely increase the crop, while 
nitrogenous manures do occasion an increase ; but 
the greatest increase takes place when these two 
kinds are combined. 


Dr Voelcker has delivered a lecture On the 
Chemical Qualities of Water for Economical Purposes, 
which deserves wide circulation, seeing how much 
health, and the success of certain mechanical and 
agricultural as well as domestic operations, depend 
thereon, As inking-waters, the pro- 
perties most to be desired are: (1) the absence 
of putrescent organic matter ; (2) the absence of 
discoloration, due either to fine clay held in sus- 
pension, or to dissolved organic matter ; (3) soft- 
ness ; (4) coolness. The nearer a spring is to the 
surface, the more likely it is to hold organic matters 

is 


in solution ; but wherever the eng oe 
the air which — along with water t ~i te 
porous soil ost completely decom the 
organic matter, or, at any rate, makes it innocuous. 
If, therefore, spring-water has no bad smell, it 
may be considered as serviceable for drinking. 
This, however, is not to be taken as an absolute 
rule, for there are some waters without smell 
which are injurious. But a bad smell invari- 
ably indicates something wrong. On the other 
hand, there are some organic matters which are not 
injurious, though they may be unpleasant. In 
peaty districts, the water is more or less coffee- 
coloured, owing to the presence of organic matters 
in solution ; but Dr Voelcker believes that these 
‘are not directly injurious to health” With 
respect to the importance of being able to dis- 
criminate among the different kinds of organic 
matter, he iondiee a method which we repeat in 
his own words. ‘Evaporate from a couple of pints 
to two ounces’ (that is, in ordi p boil 
down two pints to two ounces). ‘If during the 
evaporation the water becomes coloured, it will 
generally be found that it contains an amount of 
organic matter which is injurious to health. If it 
remains colourless, or becomes but slightly coloured, 
the absence of organic matter of an injurious 
nature may be safely concluded. If after the 
water has been perfectly evaporated to dryness, the 
matter which remains, on bree heated, gives off a 
smell like burnt feathers, which is characteristic of 
the presence of nitrogenous matters, we have in 
this at once a proof that the —— matter is of 
animal origin, and the water should be at once 


rejected for drinking purposes.’ 
‘Cansuniag softness: this is a quality that 
depends entirely on the composition of the water. 
No perfectly pure water exists in nature. Even 
rain-water, which has undergone a kind of natural 
distillation, contains certain atmospheric impurities, 
which, though useful in an agricultural point of 
view, are undesirable in drinking-water. 
Rain-water dissolves mineral substances which 
are commonly supposed to be incapable of solu- 
tion—limestone rock, for example. In limestone 
districts and in chalky regions, the water of wells 
and springs is almost invariably hard, because of 
the carbonate of lime therein contained in a state 
of solution. The drinking-waters supplied to Lon- 
don contain from twenty to twenty-five grains of 
solid matter to the gallon, one of the solid matters 
being lime, and these waters are found serviceable 
for all ordinary purposes. Dr Voelcker here 
observes: ‘In supplying water either to a town or 
to a private house, we should endeavour as much 
as possible to hit upon the sample which, while it is 
sufficiently pleasant to the taste, is also useful for 
the kitchen and laundry, for there are hard-waters 
which are excellent for drinking purposes, and yet 
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unfit for cooking and washing. A large amount of 
carbonate of lime is by no means injurious to the 
health of man, and we have no evidence that 
sulphate of lime or gypsum, and other mineral 
matters that usually occur in drinking-waters, are 
deleterious. Hence, a water that is very hard may 
still be very palatable, and even be preferred, for 
drinking purposes, to a softer one which is less 
sparkling and bright and more tasteless.’ 

The quality of coolness, except in winter, depends 
of course on the depth underground from which 
the water springs. Surface-waters are always warm 
in summer. niform coolness has the further 
advantage of indicating a uniformity of composi- 
tion. ‘The reason of this is, that water of uniform 
temperature invariably has to descend through a 
dense mass of rock; and as it trickles slowly 
through the rock, it becomes saturated comnery 
with whatever it can dissolve ; while water whic 
finds its way into surface-wells, is liable to be 
altered in its composition by purely local circum- 
stances.’ 

Hard-water may be softened by the addition of 
lime-water, powdered lime, or caustic soda. These 
ingredients are much used for softening the water 
with which steam-boilers are fed. regards 
the action of water on lead, the action is greatest 
in water containing organic matters, alkalis, or 
alkaline salts. But Dr Voelcker thinks that this 

uestion ‘has caused a good deal of unnecessary 
pe Lead in water is removed by exposure to 
air, the removal being effected by the carbonic 
acid present in the air. Should carbonate of lead 
appear in the water, it may be removed by filtra- 
tion, as it is insoluble. e have dwelt at some 
— on this subject, because of its importance, 
and because people nearly always take it for 
granted that common things are not worth attend- 
ing to. 


SHOOTING FOR THE SILVER COUP. 


Rep in the sun, the danger-flag 
Is set above the green turf bank ; 
High up, the fir-trees watchful stand, 
Ranged in their silent, level rank ; 
And now, like anvils at each blow, 
Ting ! tang! the iron targets go. 


We move our carts; up in the gorse 

We tap the stone jars, large and cool ; 
Then sling our rifles, and run fast, 

Like boys just broken out from school ; 
For now, in yonder sunshine-glow, 
Ting ! tang! the merry bullets go. 


We pinch the cartridge-paper off ; 

Quick pours the powder, coarse of grain ; 
Down drives the little cone of lead ; 

On goes a shining cap again— 
And now, though ruffling winds may blow, 
Rap, rap! the flying bullets go. 


White, and no larger than a card, 
‘An Ace of Clubs,’ stands out the mark ; 
Rings out the ramrod’s rapid steel ; 
Streams out each fiery gushing spark— 
Like beaten anvils, at each blow, 
Ting! tang! the echoing targets go. 


Yet black-birds whistle from the hill, 
Where wild-doves brood upon their nests ; 
They know the bullet’s not for them, 
But only for our foemen’s breasts. 


B, 


Look ! down the valley in the glow, 
The thistle-seeds in clusters blow. 


Fate send me centres, closer still, 
And drive my bullet through the black ; 
O what will Lucy say, if he 
She loves without the cup go back ? 
‘A miss! hurrah ! a bull’s-eye ?—no ;’ 
So echoes answer from below. 


We've little time, for twilight gray 
Comes stealing over miles of down ; 
Through jets of fire, the bullets leap 
Over the grass so scorched and brown, 
And glimmering through the after-glow, 
The whitened targets ghastly show. 


Fly, bullet, swiftly, stanch and straight, 
To the full centre of the black ; 

Thou, wind, blow softly from the west, 
And scatter every rising rack ; 

And, targets, at my last good blow, 

With clear, full cadence echoing go. 


Over the notch so sharply cut, 

I glance an eager, watchful eye ; 
I pull with slow and patient care ; 

* Hurrah !’ I hear the marker’s cry. 
Now let the brown beer frothing flow ; 
The silver cup is mine, you know. 


I'll drive home with it in my hand, 
And shew it at the turnpike-gate, 
And wave it to my passing friends ; 
And when I reach home, tired and late, 
And see my Lucy’s candle shine, 
I’ll shout : ‘ The silver cup is mine !’ 


Early in December will be published, price Threepence, 
An Exira Double Christmas Number of 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


ENTITLED 


TENANTS-AT-WILL. | 


Besides being issued separately at 3d., the extra 
Christmas Number will be stitched into the Part to be 
issued at the end of December. 

That Part, completing the First Volume of the Fourta 
Srrres of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, will contain, in addition 
to five weekly numbers and the extra Christmas number, 
an Index and Title-page to Vol. L, and will be published 
at One Shilling. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL IN VOLUMES. 


Hitherto the above periodical has, in addition to the 
Weekly and Monthly issue, been published in Half-yearly 
Volumes at 4s. 6d. This method has now been discarded, 
and an issue in YEARLY Volumes substituted. ‘ 

The Volume for 1864 will be ready before Christmas, 
and will be found, from the elegance of the external 
design—as well, it is hoped, as from the internal matter 
—to be equally suited for the Lisrary, PaR.ounr, or 
Drawinc-Room. 

It will, in short, form an elegant and appropriate 
Gift-book for Christmas or the New-Year. Its price 
will be 9s. 

Back Numbers, and the cloth Case for binding the 
Volume, may be had by ordering from any Bookseller 
in Great Britain or the Colonies. 
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